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A Note on Christian Libraries during the “Great 
Persecution,” 303-305 A.D. 


Lorne D. Bruce 


The “Great Persecution"' begun in 303 by the Roman emperor 
Diocletian (284-305) has often been regarded as a destructive set- 
back for the development of Christian church libraries and private 
collections. After thoroughly reviewing the evidence, Henri Le- 
clercq stated that Christian libraries had suffered irremediable 
damage in 303-304.! Another scholar, Carl Wendel, agreed, but 
was more cautious because he recognized that the largest eastern 
church libraries at Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Caesarea were not 
victims of the Great Persecution and that bishops often refused to 
turn over authentic materials to Roman magistrates.? James West- 
fall Thompson believed that Diocletian made a concerted effort to 
destroy the corpus of Christian literature.? However, these con- 
clusions are in need of modification: a review of the implementa- 
tion of Diocletian's four edicts against the Christians indicates that 
there was no systematic destruction of church libraries or private 
collections of books. In fact, the imperial regulations were fre- 
quently circumvented by the Christian clergy or not vigorously en- 
forced by many municipal magistrates and provincial governors. 
More important than the demolition of buildings or burning of 
texts, the command to surrender scriptures led to the permanent 
schism of the Christian communities in Egypt and North Africa 
that affected these areas for centuries after. A consideration of 
this aspect will help provide a better understanding of the havoc 
wrought on Christianity during Diocletian's persecution from 
303 to 305. 

There can be no doubt that Diocletian was a devout conserva- 
tive in religious matters.* Shortly after he had consolidated his 
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position as Augustus, he adopted Rome’s traditional guardian, 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, for his heavenly patron. His imperial 
colleague, Maximian (286-305), chose to be the representative of 
Hercules. Together the two Augusti adopted the surnames Jovzus 
and Hercultus to emphasize their special relationship with these 
traditional Roman deities.? Because it was the emperor's duty to 
maintain the pax deorum, the divine harmony directing human af- 
fairs, Diocletian was very careful to preserve order in religious 
practices, and there are a number of examples that occurred be- 
fore the outbreak of the Great Persecution that demonstrate his 
ruthless manner in dealing with what he regarded as subversive lit- 
erature. In Egypt Diocletian commanded ancient alchemical books 
on silver and gold burned to safeguard against tampering with im- 
perial coinage for personal profit. At about the same time, he 
dealt harshly with the relatively new sect of Manichaeans. When 
the emperor learned this sect was disrupting religious life in North 
Africa, he directed their abominable scriptures to be burned to- 
gether with their leaders in order that “this pestilence can be cut 
out at the roots from our prosperous generation.” It is quite 
clear, therefore, that Diocletian did not intend to allow corrupt 
doctrines to spread by means of written communication. For the 
Christians the consequences of his policy were not serious until 
the final years of his reign, at which time they came under suspi- 
cion. After carefully considering various charges against them, 
Diocletian issued the first of four edicts against the Christians. 

The final Roman persecution of the Christians began on the 
morning of 23 February 303 at Diocletian’s capital, Nicomedia. 
Some officials from the emperor’s central administration forced 
open the doors of the Christian church and burned scriptural 
works while they went about the task of demolishing the entire 
church.® The following morning an imperial edict was circulated 
to his three colleagues containing the following clauses: (a) the de- 
struction of Christian churches, (b) the surrender of scriptures for 
burning, (c) the suspension of legal rights for privileged upper- 
class Christians, and (d) the reduction to slavery of Christian mem- 
bers of the imperial service.? This first edict was obviously de- 
signed to attack the church as an institution rather than actively 
prosecute individual Christians. 

The most extensive knowledge about the actual implementa- 
tion of the specific regulation to hand over sacred books to be 
burnt occurs in the west in the provinces of North Africa where 
Maximian was in charge. In the province of Numidia the imperial 
magistrate, Munatius Felix, the curator of Cirta, ordered Bishop 
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Paul to surrender scriptures on 19 May 303.*% Felix was a staunch 
pagan and a priest (flamen) at Cirta; he had been responsible for a 
dedication to Jupiter Optimus Maximus some twenty years before 
in this city.!! But Bishop Paul was obstinate and replied that the 
readers (lectores) had the books, and that the curator’s own clerks 
knew their names. Felix searched through church clothing, uten- 
sils, and other items before coming upon the church library (b2bl1- 
otheca); here he found the cupboards and shelves (armaria) emp- 
ty. When a further search uncovered more items, Felix became 
suspicious and repeated his demand for the surrender of scrip- 
tures: a subdeacon, Catulinus, gave him a large volume. Again, 
Felix asked for more works, and, with the knowiedge that his 
assistants could identify the readers, toured the Christian com- 
munity. Six readers produced their books on demand; one stated 
he possessed none. Eventually twenty-nine volumes, together with 
twenty smaller works, were seized at Cirta. 

There is testimony that a large number of Christian bishops in 
other Numidian towns also relinquished their scriptures upon re- 
quest.'* Donatus of Mascula openly admitted to committing 
traditio, that is, the surrender of scriptures to Roman officials. 
Marinus of Aqua Thibilitanae turned over some papers (chartulae) 
but retained his more important codices. At Calama Bishop 
Donatus circumvented orders by giving medical treatises (codices 
medicinales) in place of scriptures. Victor of Rusticiana confessed 
that he had surrendered and burned four tattered gospels on the 
curator’s orders. Indeed, the primate of Numidia, Secundus of 
Tigisis, was suspected by some people of having turned over scrip- 
tures, but nothing could be proved against him because he claimed 
“I am a Christian, a bishop, not a traditor.”** Judging by the 
number of acts of traditio, it is obvious that Numidian bishops 
often compromised by handing over scriptural works. 

There was similar cooperation by Christian bishops in the 
neighboring province of Africa Proconsularis, where scriptures 
were seized at three towns—Zama, Furni, and Apthungi.!^ In the 
latter town the civic magistrate, Alfius Caecilianus, was directly 
approached during the spring of 303 by Christians who inquired 
if he had received the imperial edict; he replied that nothing had 
reached him yet, but that they should hand over their books at 
once. Later, when Bishop Paul was absent, Caecilian closed the 
church, but found only a few letters. To the north at the princi- 
pal Christian center, Carthage, Bishop Mensurius surrendered 
heretical works (scripta haereticorum) in place of church scrip- 
tures.?” Although civic officials discovered his deception, the 
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Roman governor Anullinus refused to investigate the issue; for 
some reason he was content to allow the matter to rest. Some- 
times outright cooperation with the local authorities divided the 
Christian communities. At Abitina Bishop Fundanus had complied 
with an order to turn over his scriptures.!6 Part of his congregation 
rejected his act of traditio and continued to hold services in a 
reader’s house until their eventual arrest and transport to Carthage 
for trial by the governor. Whether Anullinus extended clemency 
or condemned them is unknown, for in their Acts the charge was 
made that Mensurius resented their popularity and permitted his 
deacon Caecilianus to prevent food donated by admirers from 
reaching the prisoners. According to the version given in the Acts, 
the congregation starved in prison. This episode was one origin of 
the vexatious Donatist controversy that insisted on the removal of 
all ordained bishops who had committed traditio.*” 

The same rigorous determination of the congregation to resist 
Diocletian’s edict was also displayed elsewhere. At Thibiuca in 
Africa Proconsularis the curator Magnilianus ordered the bishop, 
Felix, to give him books or parchments (libri vel membranae), but 
Felix replied that it would be better to burn himself than have the 
divine books reduced to ashes. The curator did not press the 
matter, but proceeded to transport Felix to Carthage to be tried 
by Anullinus. On 15 July 303 Felix was beheaded for his intransi- 
gence. About a year later, in April 304, the governor of Sicily, 
Calvisianus, was astounded to hear a Christian, Euplus, shouting 
outside the courthouse in Catania that he possessed his own gos- 
pels and wished to die a martyr’s death.*? Calvisianus interrogated 
Euplus and imprisoned him before commanding his execution in 
August for refusing to sacrifice to the gods. 

There is no definite information on the persecution in other 
western provinces. Apparently a few church libraries must have 
suffered in Constantius Chlorus’s territories of Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain since the rhetor Lactantius, a Christian, mentioned that a 
few church buildings were demolished by this emperor.?? Also, 
the Spanish poet Prudentius (c. 348-405) recalled that the Roman 
governor Datianus demanded the surrender of scriptural teachings 
during the torture of the martyr St. Vincent on 22 January 304/ 
305.*! But in the two main centers of Christianity in the west, 
Diocletian’s order to surrender church books was not really en- 
forced. At Rome Bishop Marcellinus, who died of natural causes 
during the persecution on 26 April 304, was suspected of traditio, 
but this allegation stems from the fourth-century Donatist contro- 
versy and is not to be trusted.?? There is no evidence that church 
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libraries suffered at this time, perhaps because there was as yet no 
central collection: 1t was not until the time of Pope Damasus 
(366-384) that a central library was established for the Roman 
see.29 At the second center in Carthage Bishop Mensurius managed 
to surrender heretical works and maintained his position until his 
death in 311. At a synod held to elect his successor, moderate 
Christians supported his archdeacon, Caecilian, as bishop, while 
the more resolute Christians who maintained that sacraments ad- 
ministered by a traditor were invalid rallied behind their own rival 
bishop, Marjorinus. To support their case the Donatists argued 
that Caecilian had been consecrated by the bishop of Apthungi, 
Felix, whom they charged with committing traditio. Despite sup- 
port from Emperor Constantine for Caecilian, and the imperial 
confiscation of Donatist property between 316-321, the Donatists 
continued to increase in number during the fourth century, divid- 
ing the African church and absorbing the energy of partisans on 
both sides; this schism continued until the Muslim conquest of 
North Africa in the eight century.”* 

The extent of our knowledge of the persecution in the west is, 
of course, based upon the fortuitous character of the sources that 
remain. It is significant, however, that no church library was par- 
ticularly marked out for destruction, especially at Rome or Car- 
thage. The Roman magistrates were content to seize scriptural 
works, or what appeared to be theological works, from Christians 
who were mostly concerned with the consequences of traditio in 
ecclesiastical succession rather than loss of material resources. In 
the eastern provinces where Diocletian governed, the controversy 
about traditio was completely overshadowed by the issue of 
sacrificatio, the burning of incense that was decreed by Diocle- 
tian’s fourth edict in early 304.7? Because of this striking differ- 
ence in emphasis between east and west, two scholars have in- 
sisted that the “Great Persecution"' was not carried out uniformly 
in the empire and that edict four was not promulgated in the 
west.? In support of this view, a review of the persecution in the 
east with regard to surrender of scriptures shows the uneven im- 
plementation of edict one. 

It is a misfortune that there are fewer cases to draw upon as 
sources of information in the eastern provinces. In Macedonia 
during March 304 the governor, Dulcitius, interrogated three 
sisters, Agapé, Chioné, and Irené, and four other women on the 
charge that they had refused to eat meat that had been sacrificed 
to the gods.’ The three sisters had left their private books in their 
houses and fled to the mountains outside their city after the first 
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edict became known. Dulcitius was anxious to recover their 
writings and referred specifically to their parchments, books, 
tablets, codices, and pages on four occasions during the trial. He 
had their homes searched, and the writings were discovered in 
cabinets and chests. All three sisters were executed later because 
of their belief in a ““false”” religion; the fate of the others is un- 
known. At Heraclea, in Thrace, the governor, Bassus, was a mild 
persecutor (his wife was a Christian) but in January 304 he finally 
commanded Bishop Philip to hand over church scriptures and 
precious plate. Philip refused, but his deacon, Hermes, under 
torture, did surrender some volumes. Both men were subsequently 
executed for refusing to sacrifice.?? In Pannonia the reader, Pollio, 
was burned at the stake in the same year.*? A number of other 
Christian readers were also executed. In Palestine the martyr Pro- 
copius had served his church at Scythiopolis as a reader and inter- 
preter of Syriac.?? Another reader and exorcist of the church at 
Caesarea, Alpheus, was martyred about this time.?! There is no in- 
formation concerning the library at Caesarea until the deaths there 
in 306 of two brothers, Aedesius and Apphianus, who had re- 
ceived training in scriptural studies under the supervision of the 
library's director, Pamphilus.?? Pamphilus himself escaped death 
until after Diocletian's abdication in May 305; he was beheaded in 
the arena at Caesarea c. 310.7 The church library at Caesarea was 
not destroyed by Palestinian governors, and survived as a major 
library in the fourth century. No doubt the many traditional 
works collected by Origen and Pamphilus were not regarded as 
suitable for burning.?* In Egypt at the village of Chseis near Oxy- 
rhynchus the first edict apparently was not enthusiastically en- 
forced: almost a year after the edict had appeared, on 5 February 
304, a minor clerk from the Christian church reported to the au- 
thorities that the church had no possessions of value —no gold, 
money, clothing, animals, or properties except a bronze gate that 
was being transported to Alexandria by ship. There is no mention 
of scriptural works or books of any kind.?* 

To sum up the eastern evidence, there is no proof of extensive 
. destruction of church libraries. At Caesarea the two governors, 
Urbanus and Flavianus, made no effort to move against a prom- 
inent Christian library collection. In Jerusalem the library did not 
lose the important collection that aided Eusebius in writing his 
Ecclesiastical History during the persecution.?? At Alexandria, 
where the Catechetical School had been established for Christian 
instruction and boasted such teachers and scholars as Origen 
(c. 185-255), the library remained an essential part of the school 
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after Diocletian.?" However, an ecclesiastical schism did develop. 
The Alexandrian bishop, Peter (300-311), apparently led a fugi- 
tive existence c. 303-305 and was perhaps in prison before return- 
ing to his see for a short time in 305. During his absence active 
Christian resistance came under the leadership of the bishop of 
Lycopolis, Melitius, who boldly went outside his own jurisdiction 
to ordain priests and deacons despite the protests of his fellow 
prelates. When Peter returned he urged a lenient attitude toward 
sacrificatio and excommunicated Melitius at a synod held at Alex- 
andria. These actions were the origin of the Melitian schism in 
Egypt, although the conflict did not begin in earnest until after 
305 when the emperor Maximin Daia (305-313) began a more 
thorough persecution that saw many Christians lapse.’ This dis- 
pute led to a longstanding division of the Christian church in 
Egypt during the fourth century, but it never was as contentious 
as the Donatist schism in North Africa. 

The widespread nature of Diocletian’s —! reveals the 
progress of Christianity and the obvious need for church libraries 
and archives containing scriptures, theological works, letters, legal 
documents, and volumes of local records relating to administra- 
tion. No doubt the Roman emperors were aware of the growth of 
the Christian sect, but they were never hesitant to attack the 
Christians. There is no evidence that Diocletian himself was ever 
influenced by court officials who were Christians—it should be 
noted that the letter of Bishop Theonas of Alexandria c. 300 to 
the emperor's chief chamberlain, Lucianus, giving lengthy advice 
on the duties of his office, including a section on the administra- 
tion of the imperial library, has long been known to be a for- 
gery.?? During Diocletian's persecution many church writings, 
especially scriptures, were confiscated and burned, but the conse- 
quences for large church libraries at Caesarea, Jerusalem, Alexan- 
dria, Rome, and Carthage were not serious. None of these libraries 
was destroyed and all continued as centers for Christian learning. 
Most church libraries held but a small number of works that could 
easily be removed to private homes in the persecution. For private 
collections the evidence is less certain. Many Christians had their 
personal scriptures seized because they flouted the imperial edict, 
or in some cases, such as Euplus, openly embraced martyrdom. 
For those who could not read, the church often provided readers 
to serve the community: many of these officials surrendered their 
own books or scriptures from the church libraries they used, and 
some were executed. But the ordinary Christian who possessed 
writings was not eagerly sought out on this score. It must be recog- 
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nized now that the two ecclesiastical disputes which arose from 
Diocletian’s decree to surrender scriptures were more disastrous to 
Christian unity than the destruction of libraries. 
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